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I What Is A Journal? 



What is a 'journal? Some people thinkvit's a diary; others that it's a 
newspaper. It doesn't have to.be either. It can be practically anything 
you like; as long as you're wil.ling to, do some writing-,^ 



IT'S ABOUT YOU - " 

The journal. 'reflects the contents of those momeLPts in tiine th?t are 
personal or have*^ecial meaning for you--experience% from which you dr^w 
some understanding about yourself or your world. They are not necessarily 

grand or monumental , but they are 



\ 



special in some way to you. A 
journal is a place to express, on a 
regular basis, some written record 
Qf whaTt you DO, THINK and FEEL. 

. The one person you need to get to ^ 
know* really well in this world is ' 
YOU. The journal can be the most , 
exciting teacher you will ever 
encounter— for the act of putting 
into words ypur experiences, 
thoughts and feelings will 'cause you 
to reflect more oh your daily life- 
Writing about yourself is one way to 
grow in knowing yourself--to become 
more aware of your Teaming, goals 
and neecls— Tb understand why you do 
the things you do. ' . 
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Whorn Are You Writing To? 



An imt)ortant aspect of your journal will 
be ihe response you get from' your 
correspondent— the person 'to whom you'll 
be writing: 'Your correspondent will -be a 
teacher, ar^ounselor or some other person 
you've selected who will be responding^to your 
journal entries and helping you communicate betffer. ^ 
WRile on the surface yey are writing- to your correspondent, 
underneath you will aVso be writing to yourself. The correspondent . 
shares in this writing experience, but this does not mea>i'that you must 
try to please someone eJse with your writing. It means that someone who 
isM'nterested in you will be reading and responding to what you write. 

Think of your correspondent as another part of yourself; and you will have 
the key to what is exciting, 'interesting.and important to write about. It ^ 
is very much like an internal conversation with .a part of you that you may 
noi know as well as you would like to. 

You are no required to*discu5S anything, in particular, nor are you 
• expected to unburden your sou \, to the ■correspondent, unless you feel that 
is what you need and wan^ to do.' Jhe jgurnal is YOU--let it say so, but be 
honest with yourself ./ Wr^te what you. think is important. T)on't worry 
too mu.ch about styl'e or correctness. Relax and enjoy your writing e^cperience 
•Yoli will be surprised at the results! s . • 
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Getting Down To Writing 



Remember, yhat- is important is to share 
ideas, work out ycjur thoughts or 
create. The journal is not so muth a 
point-by-point description of your • 
daily activities as hrow you think and 
feel about them. For example, don't 
just limit yourself to saying: 






You see? /You already know what you didj. 
Put the events of your life' in a context 

*of thinking and feeling, evaluate them . 
a ^little bit.. Did the experience cha^nge^ 
you, affect' you in some way or give you* 
a speci-al instght? How do ybu f^el 
about the situation? What do you 
think about it? What effects do 'you • 
predict the experience will have on your 

^future actions? Learn, from what you 
write. The journal will inform^you onfy 
to the ^degree that you inform it. 
Discover -what is interesting to you |;)y 
writing it down.^ Concentrate bn yaur'- 

\reactions, your. observations ^ndyour 
judgments about' wFiat' s happening- to yoli. 



For example, expand the situation shown on the preceding page, in terms of 
how you might think and feel. about it, and you will hav? something like ^ 
the sample entry below. ' ■ ^ . ^ ^ ^ 

• ^/ : . V. • 
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What's Expected 



It is 

out. 

sense 



hoped that your- journal will be 'Very much "you," inside and ' 
•The following' refquirements, however, can help give you a 
of continuity and organization: 

llse a special 'notebook or b\nder which you*keep only for 
journal wri'ting and save all your entrjes. The notebook,.will 
help you keep everything in one pletce so you and your corr^^pon 
delit/can see, what you've written before. .You should turn in . ' 
the entire j'ournSl *o your correspondent with each new entry; 



You are- responsible for your journar. 

Don't lose it! 



Turn in your journal each week. , While your correspondent 
h?s your journal , you might find it important to keep notes 
to- enter when your journal is returned.^ 

Remember., your correspondent is another person who is 
listening to you 'with §n open mind, '^try not to waste 
anybody's time--most importantly yours— with trivia. 

Your journal entries should cover at least'two full ^' ^ 
^p_ages for each week. Once you become involved with the 
process, howeyer, you will probably^ go beyb'nd this minin)um. 



ms CAH COME OF IT 

y [ 




You can expect two kinds of growth to result from writing 
regularly in your journaV. First, your writing abiJity will 
improve, simply because you will be writing often. ^ 

Also, your ability to understand your experiences wjll deepen, 
both from the re^ular^act of .reflecting on and writing about what's 
happening to you. and from the interaction between you -and your 
correspondent. Your correspondent will .be reading^your journal in 
a serious attempt to understand what you mean, not jn order to 
criticize pr even eva)uate your writing. If your correspondent is 
honestly puzzled, by something you write, -he or she may sometimes 
ask you to be more clear in your expression. But the jourr\al 
should be a sincere dialogqe between two people trying to 
understand each other. 



Getting On With It.., Hints And Tips 

If your mind reaches a blank space and , you feel there' 
is nO;ihing to write about, take a look at the ideas 
on the .next few pages,.. 

You may find something there that will turn on your' imagination. 

If not, make ^something up.- You^can learn a lot about yourself 
[from the^slmple process of trying to put words onto paper. That's 
Iwhat^creation is all about--taking feelings and thoughts that 
Uight be drifting anywhere and finding something about 'them that 
\pul Is. them 'together, into somethina.you can give shape to, whether 

\it's just words strung out on paper, stories about what s happening 
Ao you or what you. dream abouti. If. you put your own time and 
i^energy into it, that's creation. - ' / • . 

-V\ • IT IS IMPORTANT' THAT YOU DON'T LEAVE YOUR JOURNAL BLANK. 

A Your mind*is never empty. Even wben yoei think it is 
\ there are things floating in there 'doing tftings to you. 
\> \ Ask yourself questions. What ' s ^hanging you up? ^Write 
about it. You might find out something new.., 
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There are many ways to. lopk at yourself, to show feelings, to react to 
the' world and ^our expediences. • Just beca^vjse yolir journal will be mostly 
in words, doh-'t limit ycjur expression to just one style or 'form every time 
you write'. If yoy haven>!t experimented with' different forms of writing 
before, do it now^ vTry writing in the form of a poem, a dialogue in which 
you imagine* both sjdes of»a discussiort, ^a;pTa'y, a speech,, an interview or 
a dream, • Try writing as if »in the past of the futOre. ^ You may^ prefer to 
write in prose (that'f what you're reading right now) or stream' of 
coasciousness (writing *down exactTy whatjs going on in yo,ur hg^e and novJ- 
v^ithout using^regular sentence .structuve, punctuation, logical s'equences 
•and so forth).- ' • ' ' 

f ^ ' 

Whartever form feels comfortable to you, remember your original purpose of 
reflecting on your experiences and clarifying your reactions to therti. 
l*or 'example: ^ • ' 





r " 1 ' 

*' /// . h(u/ Arc- U^u^ y^i^/z/'^ ^ M/^ic/, ^/^aZ'/ny^^J^ ^a^^ 
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This ^student is usijig the journal entry to hel^p her understand 4iertemotional 
reactions to a- changing job'situatlon:* . ^ , * 



-UiJu ^J}C^£r?iJ££C /Zuja-y Ji^CAmA^ l^MAy ^f-^ 
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Playing With Words 




IrAC£s'j 1l6oi<] [past] ]av£\ [5r\ 

' - ' .. , ■ ' . - 



ARM'-)\ IcLO^ I across" V iTHCjR^t | Ct*6STS\ ' 



. , •_ ' ^ 



If you are not sur6*how to go about writing, a poeiti,^effd a fejtf poets ' ^ 
..(maybe youV correspondent can help^ith suggestion^; sfrtd g^t a'^feeli'ng 
for 'their rhythms rind ideeis. Then write a poem of'^ypur -own. . 

A dialogue can take seversfl directions.^ You can hold a conversation 
with another part of yourself that you d5n't show to most people, or 
you can jmagine a dialogue' with your correspondent. You may report an 
actual conversation you have overheard or, taken part in. Or you can 
create two imaginary characters and-^^peport a conversation. Think of - 
wKat you would most like to ^da after ypu finish school. 



Imagine, a dialogue betwgen you as a job applicant and an interviewer fpr that 
job. Think of the thing you could say that would 6e most likely to get you 
hired. Now reverse' roles-: you're the interviewer— what do. you want in a 
prospective employee? Try doing the dialogue in the form of 'a cartoon or ^ 
.comic Itrip. Try writing your own play wi^th setting and directions. 

interview someone a^but something you are interested in learning about. 
Be sure to have some questions and ideas ready for the person you're 
going to be interviewing. It will be mainly your responsibility ^ 
to kepp tha interview going. <If you* have trouble .taking good 
• notes, a tape recorder, wil 1 be a help<here.)' 

Or you may want to try to pretend you are S9methtng. 
,Be that thing and wrf^e about how you think and feel. 
Imagine you are the sea, a caterpillar, a 
ci'garette, a garbage can, a tree, a marble, 
describe what you see, hear; feel, do.^ 

Or just Ht aside a ten-m-inute "period,^ 
concentrate on the sounds, thoughts, : T 
feelings that come into your mind 
and write down as much as you; 
San. • , 

See if you Ccin discover 
other .forms ^ of 
* expressing ypurself in 
writingT'Experinientl . 
And if you run du$ of 
ideas, look^on the 
fol Towing 
pages. , * 
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Ideas 



•YOUR COMMUNITY PLACE 
The Place 



□ What is pleasing about your 
neighborhood? ' ♦ 

j~j What is distasteful about it? 

□ -Rebuild your neighborhood so that it 
fits your view. of the ideal. 

□ Describe your response to your" 
surroundings at different times of 
the day (i.e,, sunrise, noon, sCinset, 
night). * * : 



The People 



□ 



What do people in your neighborhood 
believe in? What are they prejudiced 
about? How do they show these 
values? 





□ 
□ 



What .kinds of>/ork do you .see? , 
Which can you do? Which do 
you like? - • - 

Interview some 'people in your" 
neighborhood. Find out about their 
past, present-?and planned future. 
Try to describe their lifestyle,' 
their d^eanls. Discuss why you' 
think they made the chbices they 
did. . 



. What'^ Happening 



□ 
□ 



What neighborhood activities'do • 
you; enjoy? 

What could you ar>d yoi/f^ neighbors 
do together to make your community 
a better place , to live? . 



*rhen What, 



•Have you ever workea in your community? What kinds of jobs were 



□ • -Have you ever workejp 
you able to'fijj^k? /'. 



□ 



□ 



□ 



Do you think more jobs should be available for youth in your 
community? What; kjnds of jobs?^ • » 

/ ■ > 

Describe your view of a perfect job- Where w.ould it be? What 
would you be doing? How much money would you^make? What kinds 
of fieople would your employers be? How would you relate to your 
..fellow employees? 



In yoyr opinion, how does'whaj: you are learning at school relate 
to future employment?' Do' you feel you are being prepared jor 
getting" a job? Are there any suggestions you have which wpald 
make you feel ^tter ^p-repared? 




□ 



□ 



□ 
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Write a story about a 
person who is unhappy 
in his or her job, I 
Try to solve the ' 
problem in a realistic^ 
manner. 



How do TV images of ^ 
careers and 1 ife 
compare 'to the way 
people live in your 
community? " What kinds 
of similarities and 
differences do you 
see? 



Interview one of your ^ 
parents an'ci a 'neighbor 
about the work they 
do. How -do they feel ' 
abogt their job? . How| 
would they change 
things if they could? ^ 



Ideas, Ideas 



YOUR SCHOOL PLACE 



The vPlace 



Describe how your school looks. How do you think the place ] 
contributes to your learning experiences? "How would you change /it 
if you coul d? 



□ 



The People * • . , 

j I Describe someone in your school that you care about. , /I 

□ What kinds of problems do you have in school? Hpy/ did they get to 
be problems? W>io could help? How? ^ v 

What*s Happening ' - . j . 

* . ft 

□ Has some new interest developed for youMately? Are you.woi?kitig 

on any speci.al projects? How do you feel about them? ■ 



Describe a recent day in school. ^ Describe, an idea^ day. 



Then What. . . 



□ What's woifith-kaowing? How do you 
know? Why do you think so? 



□ DesiSnbe how you wo^uld teach a 
class for a week' in^ a subject you 
chopse. What -activities would 
you plan? Why? Try choosing one 
Glass you'like and^one that ypu 
don't, ' ' , 

□ Discuss the value of the subjecjts 
irt Which you are now enrolled. 
How does^ the content of these 
courses relate to your present 
' and future plans? What would 
make it better? 

□ List your subjects in order of 
preference, and discuss why you 
ordefed 'them that way. - ^ 
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Ideas, Ideas, Ideas 



•YOUR PERSONAL PLACE . Vf 

Describa your SELF from as many points of view as you can, 

□ Discuss -a response^you've had to some recent media experience (TV 
prognsim, newspaper article, music, movi^, ett,), 

□ Discuss your personal reaction to a recent rap session you've had, 
with (a) friends, (b) parent's, (c) eot^respondent, (d) other teacher^s, 
(e) a stranger. \ - • \ ^ 

I j Develop a tholrght or idea you have, Anythi^ng goes! , 

□ Step outside yourself and describe YOU as if you were a stranger just 
meeting you, ' ' . ' , ' 
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I I Get into any kind of^ emotional 
' — 't^^ponse you have experienced 
(i.e., anger, sadness, happiness, 
etc,)» and descri'be it with color 
and life. 

□ Do youOike being alone?^' What do you 
^ most like to do when you are alone? 

□ Discuss your hopes and fears, streng-^s 
an<j weaknesses. What relationship 
. tfiese have, to your/'life? 

) " • , . , 

□ Write down a dream or a fanla$yy/ou've 
had recently. Analyze its mearying 
. to you. 

□ Do yo.u have a f)et?« Destribe/its ^ 
ID.ersonality and your r-elationshlp with 
,it. Put yourself in its place and 
describe y.oiirself and a day fn your 
'life. 



□ What kind of relationship with naturg ■ 
dQ you have? If you coi/ld spen^ your time aq^where^in the world, 
where would you go, apd why? What^wou.ld you 'do once you 'got there?, 

ni Distuss something you dfisLikeA Try to ^decide' what it- is within 




'LJ yourself th?it makes 'you 

□ Develop a method for re 
correspondent can tr'y it; 



axing. Give directions so that^your 
V, too! 



□ Write a story in which 
lihe sto»:y tOvfuture'^p 



feel as you do about it. 



^ou .are the hero or heroine. Try to relate 
oyment you hope ta experience. 
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Writing a Journal 




r-S] READ OR UlST^N 
U TO WHAXsO^OOR , 

HAS TO SAY 



DO VA/HAT 
YOO 

ALWAVS 00 . 
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R^PP1WG 

WITH 
PEOPLE 



NEW 
THINGS 



DOIHG 




TURM JOURNAU \N TO 

Your , coRkesPoMDENT 





THlNk AbOUT 
YOVJRSELF 

AND • WHAT 



LIVE • 
SOMiE- MORE 




TO 

..REfLECr 




TKAMSLATE YOUR 

THOUGHTS AND 
FEEUNGS 

»kt6 words 
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education, only 
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level of Mucation :^nfluenced political learning: 
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The 1976 Presidentical Debates and Patterns of Political Learning 

J " Purpose of the Study 

• *^ " • ' ^ \- 

• The 1976 presidential ^efiates have been haMed as the ma^or political 
" ' \ * 

communication events of- the presidential race. Reportedly, aii average of 85 

million people watched each of the three debates which took up a total of 

• * * ♦ \ * 

four and a half hours of air time. Several-media conanentators claimed that . . 

the debates contributed heavily to political learning and voting ciecis ion-making , 

\ . . . 1- . 

among those members of the public who Jted not yet mad6 a presidential choice. 

Along with the .media and various pollsters, 'social scientists have followed 

^ the debates' closely. They have analyzed the effects of the debates on the au- ■ 

dience, ^focusing primarily on how the public ^evaluated the candidates' performances. 

They have'^also investigated whether viewing the debates pVoduced attitudinal 

changes among viewers, ^and whether .the attitudes resulting from perceptions of 

* . \ ^ ^ 

* the .debatjg had ajiy impact on voting intentions. Researchers ha^e sugfgested, for , 

' \ / . . 

e^fempie, that the 1976 presidential debates have had a relatively minor impact' ; 

on th^ candidate preference and party loyalty of vaters. It\ has also been sug- 

^ \ • ^ / \ 3 

gested that the deba-tes did little to change the salience of \campaign issues. 

Although many. other fij|dings from debate studies are as\yet unreported, 

one cart already perceive «a number of . similarities between the bindings from the 

Ford-Carter debates and those, from,.the Ken;nedy-Nixon debates. /Rat z and Feldman, 

in storanarizing various findings presented in reader about the Kennedy-Nixon 

debates, concluded that, ihe primary effect of the debaffe was to reinforce 

' / ' ^ 

existing candidate preferep'ces; there, wa^s no significant' difference in atti- 

tudinaL change^<? among viewers and nonf viewers* Thesje tentative conclusions are 

also ^support^d by the study reported in thisv paper. ^ • 

y While these findings are important and of great interest to the public as % 

/ ' ' * ' ' ' * ^ f 

well as the parties and candidates,* a more fundamental effect *of . such a 



\ 



significant political communication e^^ent its impact on political learning 
by the public-- has not received much Attention from researchers. As was ,cleariy 
stated by representatfves of the League\of Women Voters which arranged the Rebates, 
the major rationale for televised* deliateB was^ to help the' public to be better 
informed about the candidates knd their Stands on major issues so that the 
individual voters could make a sound voting' decision. ^ ; * * . 

Evidence from previous studies demonstrates thatt public ^awareness of. the 
candidates' views and the parties' stands ck various issues increases as a rer 
suit of campaigning. Ben-Zeev and Whi^e^ fou^d that %^ as the 1960 campaign pro- 
gressed, there was a decline ^n the percentage of people who said that they did 
not- knovT* where Kennedy stood on issues:^ TreAaman and McQuail reported that, re- 
gardless of party pjeference, awareness of the parties' positions increased as 
,a result of the campaign. They also found a sMghtly positive correlation' (r= 0.\l) 
bTfween the number of political programs viewed on television and the increase 
"*in knowledge of the policies of the parties during the 19S9 elecMon in Britain. 

Increased awareness of the candidates' views wa^ also reported as a by-product 

8 

of the Kennedy-Nixon debates. ^ 

In this paper:,, the overall effect of the* 197^ presidential debates on the * 
public's learning about issues and candidates will\b?e explored in th.e 'c^ointext Qf^ 
general campaign learning. Further, and more irapbrta?^tly,**we have identified 
several factors which\are linked to learning and which explain individual dif- 
ferences*^ in the amount of learning from the debates. Obviously," learning is not 
a monolithic process. We n^ed to know under what circumstances it ,is 1/keiy to, 
occur and what factors produce differential learning. This study seeks to* 
contribute to this » important area of knowledge. ^ * , ^ - 
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Hypotheses 

In the natural connntuiication environment, exposure to mass media^ messages 
is mostly voluntary and a matter of individual choice. This means that exposure to 
the first presidential debate on television was a matl^er of free choice for most 
embers of the television audience^ This was also true for continuation of ex- 
posure and reexposure to the san\e or subsequent debates and to the reports about 
the debates in other sources of' information; such as newspapers, news magazines, ' 
or. radio* If exposure and learning are matters of free choice, then the factors which 

led to this choice need to be*exarained* An obvious assumption is' that atteation 
is given initially and continuously to materials which are congruent with or . 
satisfy predispositions Put in another way, those individuals wh^ diose to 
expose themselves frequently to the television debates and/or to reports about 
the debates in other ^media^ did so because they sought certain gratifications 
from these expe'riences * 

Emphasis on the initiative of the audience brings into central focus the inf- ' 

4 

portance of considering the social-psychological attributes of individual audience 
members, if the effects of the debates in producing political learning are to be 
understood. Among many possible attributes of the audience that might be investi- 
gated in this regard, we have focused on two predispositional factors--one's ^ 

h • ■ i ' ■• . 

interest in the presidential race,* and one\s knowledge or familiarity with the 

^ ^ - ' t- 

campaign issues and candidate qualifications and issue stands prior to the^debates- 
«■ ^ ^ - ' 

• Interest in "the 1976 election campaign in genera]., and in the presidential 

debates in particular, is considered to reflect z: complex .aggregation of motives , 

that orient a person to exposing herself /himself to the debates and related re- 
/ * * ' 

ports. Further, the degree of interest and attentiveness to political information 
is probably due to personal ^and social fattors which existed, f,or the most part, 



prior to exposure, to the debates. Since interest and' exposure are apparently - ' 
correlated, preexisting interest ' leads to exposure. Exposure, in turn, may 
sustain or strengthen preexisting interest. Since a correlational relationship 
is involved, care mu^ be taken in asserting a direction of -caus^ity between the 

10 " L/ * ' ' * • 

two. . However ,yln tjiis study in wfiich a clear time order is established between' ; 

interest level' before ttie debates and learning from the debates; we can examine 

/ " 
the causal effect of interest on exposure to the debates and ori the level of 

leaniing from the debates. . ^ 

The second important aspect of individual predisposition that. is c6nsideredj^ ^ 
to have causal .infJfcerice on one^s learning from the debates is one'-s knowledge 
!and fMiiliar-ity with the candidates and issues prior to the debates . It is gen- ^ 
era^Xfccepted that individuals -differ in their know^ledge 'patterns and that, 

even within the sanfe individual, patterns vary in complexity, depending on the 

- . ' -'ll 

nature of particular, issues and .their salience to the individual.. ■ An. iTidividual's " 

perceptual structure is detej|lned by previous' learning and allows the individual /• 

to process- and retain information more effectively. Without any, preexisting fraiae- 

work or knowledge regarding the candidates and- issues,' the dfehates and information 

regarding the debates would be extremely difficult to process. This would be^articu- 

. • . ' • ' . • 

larly tnie for the'mbre specific and detailed information about complex issues. 

The above considerations enable us to predict that-those who were more m- 

/ ' . . ' / • • • 

terested .in and' fetter informed about the candidates and -issues and the related 

aspects of the 1976 , campaign prior to the debates, were easier to reach and were ^ 

able to learn more from, the debates- than thosfe whose interest in the election and 

knowledge about candidates:' and issues was lower. IVhile t^ie overall , information 

level .cobld have increased for all members of the' debate audience, the gap between . 

the knowledge-rich*- and. knowledge-poor was likely to "remain stable, or to grow, 

•rather' th^n diminish in the w«ke of the debates. ' • • 



We were able to examine these questions in depth because we had closely 
observed political leamihg by. four ^mall panels of voters totalling 164 in- 
dividuals, over the period of an entire year. This encompassed all phases of the 
1976 presidential campaign', from the pre-primary day^ in January 1376/ ^hrough 
the. primaries , the conventions, the post-convention phases , including the debates,^ 
to the election ^d^the immediate, post-election period. 

Members o£ the four paaiels, wer^ selected from a/randomly drawn sample of • 
registered voters in Evanston (2 panels), a suburban community near Chicago, 

* 9 

in metropolitan Indianapolis, Int^iana, .and in Lebanon, New Hampshire, a small 



New EngTand town. The final samp.la was drawn to assure a^alance of demographic ' , 
characteristics *to represent various levels of interest in politics, availability 

of time for news consumption, and attention to print and/or electronic media, 

^^ ^ ■ ^ ■'' 

The findings of debate learning presented in this paper are based on the ex-. 

periences of 21 members of our panels who vfere select$4 ; for especially iatensive 

analvsis* Since pvanston is primarily a/university town, with little industry, the 

. ' ^ • 

educational level runs hight^r than national averages. The* descriptive data^from' 
the panel as a whole on the extent .olf* interest/knowledge and learning from the 
debates should. be interpreted in light of this fact. Testing of *the main hypotheses 
and examination' of relationshifss among variables,- however, should not be seriously 
biased by the^ higher- than average educational level of our sample. 

A comparison of responses given to debate-related questions by memfiers of 
the intensive-study panel .and by members of the other three panels sjiowed^'no ^sig- 
nificant discrepancies in matters such as issn6 salience, attention to personal 
qualities of the candidates, or fluctuations in voting plans-. ^^The saae was tixie 

when we compared responses by our panel members with equivalent responses by , , 

o . 13 

Gallup and Roper pdll interviewees throughout 1576, This gives us confidence 
»that. our respondents do not differ significantly in their political lea'ming be- 
havior from general population samples Intensive. study of their political learning 
behavior? should reveal general patterns found commbnly among voters with similar 
learning ^o|>ensifies,-'^^,^ 



1. High Interest— High Avafi libil it » Group 



• X -6-- 

Table 1 presents the^ background Characteristics of the intensive study^^ 
panel. 

Table(l): Background Characteristics of, the Intensive Study Panel 



^ 1^' EdUiQatiori Occupation 



Marital Status 



.Collfege 
College 
College 
College 
Grade Sch* 



Research Engineer Single ' 

Adininistra,tor Married 

Academic*" fMarried 

' Lawyer ^ . Marri ed 

Blye Collar ^ Married^ 



2t. High Inferest--Low Aviilability Group 





28^ 




College 


Home/Child Care 


Manfied 






F 


College 


Corporation Exec, 


• -Single 




30 j 


F 


College 


Job/Horae/Child Care 


Married \ 




33 7 


M ' 


College 


Government Admin. 


Matried 




36 


M 


College 


Editor 


Marrie.d 


Low Interest- 


-High Availability Group 








.25 


M 


College 


Grocery Clerk ^ 


Single 






^ F 


High Sch, 


Dress Shop Owner 


Married 




S6 


F 


College 


' Horaeraaker 


, Widowed 




'65 


F 


. High Sch. 


Bookkeeper 


Widowed 




7* 


F 


High, Sch. 


Horaemaker 


^ Widowed 



4'. Low Interest— Low Availability Group 

23 M High Sch. 

27 • M College 

* '28 F High Schn^ 
'36 F High Sch/ 

• , ^56 F 3rd Grade 

62 M College 



Hospital CJerk 
Retail Sales 
Insurance Clerk 
Nurse . 
Maid 

Plant >lanager 



Single 

Single 

Single 

Married 

Widowed- 

Married 



♦Group assignments are based on replies to nine questions which ascertained 
interest and partiQipatitfn in politics filftd'raedia use 'patterns and life style 
characteristics. The latter two gave qlues to the availability of mass media 
information for particular respondents."^ Scores wice based on a combination of 
self-assessment and objective measures. 

**The designations. -indicate completion of degree requirements. • 

' ' \ ' 

*** Occupational needs, and social needs related to marital status, had a strong 
impact ofv. frequencies of political discussion. 



Members of the\Evahston intensive study panel were personally interviewed 
tefr times throughoi^t \ the election year. The interviews, which ran bet\teen one 



and two-and-a-half .Kclurs. in length, were 'tap^-recorded. Most questions were^ opep- 



* endedrand designed tolpermit the respondent to formulate the major outlines of 

' the questions as she or he perceived, them.'* These broad, quest ions were th^n followed . 

•*by more focuSsed questions designed to get commentary from all respondents' in the 
same knowledge areas* To elicit as broad a response as possible, probes and I'ollow-up 
questions were unlimited^ Probes routinely asked,^ for the r^sons which had 

■ prompted ^particular answers. 

The members'*"of the intensive paijel also completed *daily. diaries throughout the 

^ \ • ' 

'year in^Which they recordibcl news stories which had come to their attention from 

thfe mass uiedia or lihrqugh personal contacts. > They were instructed to e^ter ^ny . 

Aews story which they remembered at the time set aside for diary compfetion-, noting 

briefly the main theme, -the source ,^the l*ength of the story, the reasons for their 

, interest in the story, and t'he^x reaction to it*. A minimum of 30 minutes was 

to elapse Ijetween 5tory expoaur^ and -diary entry to allow normal forgetting processes 
to- operate. In most instances, tne 'actual interval was four hours or more. In 
additioJi, members of. the intensiv^anel were questioned during each interview about 

- an array^^ twenty to thirty news ^t^ries which had been covfred by the news- 
papers and/or television news progrMls to which they normally paid attpnfion,^ 

To detect possible sensitizat^^pn effecjts which might result from the 

A. " * 

repeated interviews ani diary- keeping, i^everal checks were run using respondents 

who had not been* included in the'four parcels. .Recall of stories was scored on a 

V ^ . ' 

four point scal^, ranging frottrvjl fqr '^non^*' to four for **a lot/* Tfie latter rating 
was awarded whenever respondents Oould spontaneously relate thre.e"t)r 'more majof as- 

W ^'-^ • . • > 

pects of a news story^ Comparisons of the m^n recall sabres showed no significant 
differences between the panel meambers (x ='''2»3 points ) and the control group» - 
(x s 2.4 points) based on responses about knc^wledge of randomly selected specific 



recent news stories. (2.^»0S)'» 



Q the reason for the small sample, •of'Courie, is the, desire to investigate 
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the political learning process intensively, over an extended period of time. ^ The 
. intensive nature^of the investigation, which demanded close and prolonged monitor- 
ing o:: the in&rmatioii supply oF specifiq respondents, collecting daily diaries, 
and r ?searching life style details. of panel member?], made it mandatory to l^mit 
th6 nimber of respondeAts under study. The-'xeward of this intensive effort is far 
more intimate loiowledge ot respondents, than is ordinarily possible. This knowledge 
is essential in putting their verbal responses and, their learning behaviors into 

' ' . • • . • -v. 

appr(priat.e contexts. ^ . , • 

The key variables of the present study were assessed through^ the following »^ 
raultp-item scores: - . ^ , - , 

|. INTEREST: The level of interest in tl|e 1976 ^election , the candidates, and 
thel issues throughout the pre-debate monthsj was measured by the frequency of 
elJitdon stories in e^ch respondent's diai|?.es. We assumed that inclusion of 
stlries in-a respondent's dia?ies reflected ^^^^^ salience to the respondent at^ 
th| time of writing. Hence, we, believe that the .frequency of election stories in 

thi diaries provides an effective and reliable measure of a respondent^' s cumu- 

I > ^ 

-.Iftive interfest^ level prior* to the debates. ^ * v * j . * 

!(NOWLEDGE; ^ The extent df knowledge and familiarity with the- candidates and / 

• * * • 

fssues^prior to the debates was' scored by; the extent^ of recall of election stories 

Ln response to questions in each of the interviews, •'Stalling in February, 1976. When 

/the KNOWLEDGE score;? were compared?with the respondents' specific knowledge-*of 

candidate do^lif ications and campaign issiies, as measured after the primaries, ^hese 

'ti^^^easures correlated with each other significantly. Cr=.65; £<,001). 

DEBATE LEARNING: In assessing the respondents' learning from the debates, 

either through television or through other sources, four que^tix^ns w^re asked 

shortly, after the second debate ^nd again after the ^ast: They^ were (1) "How : 

much did \^ou learn from the debates about Ford/Cart er^^?" (2)' "How raucj) 



di^you learn "from the debates aHout ^the candidates* issue stands?" (3> 

* * * #" • - ' 

"IVhat specific ^things about Ford/Carter did you learn from the debate?" and 

(4) 'MVhat'' specific- knowledge did you gain in terms of*each candidate's issue 
-stands?" The first two items were asked to measure the respondent's self-* 
assessment of her/his. learning 'from each of the debates. THe third ^nd fourth 

item§ measured the actual knowledge of the respondent about candidate quali-^ 
fications and issue stands that^had l^en covered during the debates preceding the 
interview. The aelf-assessment meaaures'^and the obje9tive test of leatning. correlated 
byV=.^8 (.£< .001) for issue learning and by r=.62 (£^,001) for candidate? learning. 
TV EXPOSURE: The extent to which the -respondents exposedN;hems elves to 

each of the live telecasts ^of* the presidential debates was measureds^b^ six^ 

level's — .none(l), less than 30 minutes (2), 30-45 minutes (3), 45-60 minutes (4), 

. \ ; • . " ■ 

•61-75 minutes (5).^and more than 75 minutes (6), The sura of the scores fOr the* ' 
three presidential debates was computed for each respondent's degree ^of exposure 
to .the presidential debates on televisioif. / * ^ 

-PR!I0R ATT^UDE: To-check for a possible relationship between one's 'attir ^ 
tude towards the two^ candidates pri'ojf to ):he debates and the extent of exposute 
to the televised debates, as well as" learning^ from the debates; we examined 

.1 ■ \ , 

T answers to a series of que^ions po^ed afteir the conventions. Respondents had 
been asked to use a seve^-point scale to indicate various degi;ees of agreement or j 
disagreement with the 'following fou:f statements: (1) "Ford/Carter > as Presi- 
detit , could be trusted," (2) Ford/Carter has^the kind of personality a President 
ought to have," C3)"Ford/Cartet'*, as President, would reduce unemployment." And 
(4) "Ford/Carter, as President, would make the government run beUter and make 
it more efficient J* The respondent's composite score from these four items is 
used as a measure of her/his attitude toward Ford and Carter prior to ^he debates 



' * Findings ^ 

As m^ioned earlier, the primarV purpose of this study is- to explore 
the overall effects of the 1976 presidential debates on political learning , 
and to investigate, the factors that caused oc contributed to the individual 
'differences^ in learning from the debates* We have hypothesii:ed two pr^dispbsitional 
factor^-- ^ prior interest level , and the level of familiarily and knowledge regarding 
the 'candidates and issues which individuals' had already' acquired" before the de- 
bates. ^We also investigated the relationships of a few demographic variables — • 
^ age, sex, education— to the lev^l of interest and knowledge and the patterns of 
leajTiing from the debate^. - ' ' • , 

The results from the study are reported below under three* headings • These are 
(1) the respondents* overall reaofions to > the debates, including attendance pat- 
terns and learning reported from the debates; .(2) 'the relationship between pf e- debat 
interest' and knowledge, and debate learning; and (3) the ejffects of age, r 
sex, 'and education on learning from the debates* * . •* , • 



The Respon^eAts' Overall Reactions to the Debates 

^ Among our 21 respondents, 6 did not watch any pbrtion.of the first debate. 
Seven respondents did not watch any of the second and the third presidential 
debates. Two 'respondents skipped all three debates. Only 2 respondents .fiad-a 

t 

perfect ' Rebate attendancfe recoH for the presidential debatej- by watching all 
three in tfiieir entirety. Sixteen respondents watched' the' bulk of at least on* 
debate; four 'of ~^ese watched two debates entirely. The primary reasons f or ^ 
•skipping the televised encounters were conf lictjLng duties and engagements 
at the 'time' of th'e telecasts. Only two panel member^; cited lapk of interest 

. ^ V j * * ' 

t 

' as the primary- reason for iiiissiiig the television performance. Howej^er, 



the fact that other ^engagements were allowed to supersede the debates in so many 
• instances casts some doubts on the strength of our respondents' commitment to. 
attention to the debate evjent.* 

• ■ ' - ' . '■ ■ ' 

Most of our respondents^ expressed some degree of disappointment about the way 

«r 

the debates were handled. Primarily they, complained about poor perfomv^nce by 
the candidates, too much structure and lack of spontaneity in the debate "format , 
or redundancy of questions raised during the debates* with previously available 
information. Unfavorable reactions declined slightly for the second and 'third 
debate. IVhile 17 out of 21 respondents had expressed disapp^iitment abQut the 
first debate, only 10 and 7 respectively did so for the second and third deba^te. 
The reasons for less dissatisfaction may be better performance on all scores during 

/■- - , , ■ ' ^ . ■ » 

^ thieo later debates or the audience may have become reconciled to the fc^rmat of 
. the! debates and* to the candidates! performances so that the gap between expectation 
and perfoiTjiance had closed doWn,i,>The tape trans<iripts support the latter reason. 

^ A corresponding pattern was found in the respondent.^/ self-assessmenfc^of 
learning from the debates abojit^ke/,. elect ion issues and ,the candidates' positions 
on the issues. In the first debate, where expressed dis^atisfection had been high, 
none of the respondents reported- lemming anything^new. In the" second debate, '* 
however, complaints decreased and the number reporting no new issue 'learning was 
reduced to 9. In the third ^debate, the* number' reporting no^ new' learning' rose to 
.15, but remained Beiow. the. first debate ndn-learning, figure. As mentioned, the closing 
of tlxe^exp^ctation-pexformance gap. may ejg)lain the continued, jdrop^ in 'complaints . 
The total number of specific is^sues or candidate stands on issues which were 



mentioned by the respondents was 34 for all three debates, an average of' 1 . 6 issues 
per, respondent. Measui'ed against "even the most modest expectations , this is a 
prior learning rate. Our expectations are' bfesed on the assumption that an" attentive 
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citizen, in a presentat^jjpn geared to her/his interest and level of understanding,^ 
shoyld be able to recall at least one out of every 100 issue .mentions, especially when 
many issues were covered repeatedly. A total of 166^;questions was asked in th^ 
three debates. Coding up to three'^sue mentions for each response, 297'issue 
mentions occurred, covering diverse aspects of 26 issues. Nearly half the issues 
were mentioned more than 10 times. Yet the 1% learning rate , which would .have 
meant an average of 3.0 statements "reflecting issue learning, was not achieved. 

Learning from the debates about the personal qualities of the candidates was 
greater than issue learning. Approximately half of the respondents said that they 
learned something about Ford and Carter from each of the three "Hebates. The total 
number of specific personal qualities of the two candidates which were elu- 

cidsited by the three debat-fes, as judged by our respondents, was almost double 'the' r 

^ "I 

number of specific issues and issue stands that they had learned. A* total of 
qualities were mentioned , for an average of 3.9 qualities learned by each 

respondent from the presidential debates. The personal qualities of the candidates 
'wliich the respondent^ reported, related to their .loo^^ of sincerity, tension, anxiety, 
the way they handled themselves in the debates, ..their articulateness and similar 

matters. ^ - ' 

" - • / 

If'One assumes that the answer to each of the 16^ questions" in the* presidential 
debates provided an opportunity to\evaluate the p^ersonal and professional quali- 
fica.tions of the candidates, theri ouit respondents had 332 opportunities to judgS^ 
t>her candidates along th$ dimensions which they had used in previous .judgments, Based^ 
on these figures, the rate of learning abQ.yt qualities stanfis. at 1.5 percent. An 
extremely modest exp^cation of a 1% learning rate has be6n met'. Any higher ex-' 
pectations or hopes , as expressed by people who view the demjDcratic. process 
optimistically, are disappointed. 



--V3- 



We also examined the refationship between the\total time spent on watching 
^ ' \\ ' • * 

|the-^televisicm debates and learning. Did it really matter whether our respondents 

chose tfo watch »all or part o5 the Rebates? Considering 'that the information about 

^ -^-^ 
the debates was also available 'from other sources,; such as radio, newspapers, 

\ ' * 

. and news magazines, it conceivai)ly could be inconsequential whether the original 

television medium was used* We found that the relative length, of .television expo- 

sure and the overall learning about the candidates and issues *were positively ' , 

.and significantly related. The correlation coefficient l)etween television watching 

* and issue learning was .60' .^001) ^when learning was" judged from self-assess- 

ment and .41' . 05) when measured by specific issues mentioned by the respondents. 

The television. exposure was also positively related to' the respondents' learning ^ 

about"" the candidates (r=^53, '2.<.05)' when learning was measured by self-assessment, 

. and r=. 45 (p. ^05;; when measured by specific qualities reported. ''This shows clearly 

that the length of actual television watching significantly affected overall 

learning from the debates. IVhatever public learning did occur from the debates 

-- aiid\e have indicated that it was a discernible,^ yet modest -amount-- camp pri- 

marily from j^levision. 

Pre^DebateP Interest/Knowledge and. Debate Learning , . l 

The finding that th-e debate period was a time of increased learning is further 
supported by analysis of the ,t rends ^ in, the interest level -in the months prior to 
the ffebates. Figure 1 depicts the percentage of election-related stories out of 
the total ^number of news items which the respondents recorded in their diaries, 
plotted 'monthly. It demonstrates that the overall interest level corresponded 

closely 'with the major events in the campaign process. Overall atj::ention to 

• • * 

election stories increased throughout the primaries and dropped to the original 
level after the- primaries . The attention level rose again^during the Republican 

--"■^ ' ••, ■ .' ■ • -\ ' '- 

^ and Democratic conveii^tions, only to plUmmet Tonce'moxe after tne conventions. 
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' • 'Med interest 



As the presidential debates approached, the subdued 
election revived and reached its highest peak of the ej^lect 



\ 

of the public in the 
on season. In the. ab-- 



S« ------ - — — * - - - -'ik^,^- 

Insert Figure 1 about here 



sence of comparative data from other years, we cannot assess how much of this rise 

\ ' • ^ - 

must be attributed to* the debate stimulus, and how much reflected the norinal " 

peaking o^ interest in the campaign when the election was near. 

The respondents* knowledge and fan^ldarity with the candidates and issues, 

as measured by the extent to which they recalled^^election-related^news stories 

during interviews, followed the same patterns as observed in Figure 1. Recall 

of election stories during the debates increased eonsidefably, as it had done during 

the primaries and the conventions. . ^ ^ 
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We also found th^t leafning about issues and candidates was highly correlated. 

* > • ^ , w ■* 

Those who learned most about issues from the debate, learned most about the can- 
-didates^ well. The correlation coefficient between the two aspects of debate 
learning was .75 (£:^.001) whert b'oth variables were measured by .specific inform- 
ation learned, and .58 (2.^.001) when measured by the respondents* subjective 
asTsessments. In a similar manned, the ^earning about the two candidates from theV 
debates was closely related • Those who learned more about Fori as a person also ^ 
learned "more about Carter. (r= .75, j^/L -OCfl). -No selectivity */as observed in 
either Ford or Carter supporters in ttieir learning about the twjb candidates as 

' ^ ' 

well as in their television exposure and their learning about issues. ^ ^ 
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*The interest, level repregents" the proportion- of election-related stories 
recorded in the respondents' diariesjduring ,each month. ' ^ 



Figure (1): Trends 'in Interest in the Ele'ctiori. February through October 1976 
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*ShrnrLLS''?'f K "''^ ^he. Il-linois-primary; W Interview 3,' 
eight primaries had been complete? and 22 were yet to come; by 
Interview 4, the primary season wks' two- thirds completed with 11 

Sociitv'r°"''.^^ Vrm^ries 7ere over and the 

Democratic Convention was three wee^s awav. Interviews 6 and 7 -snL 

-Sh thrSg': ^^^\«P"bfi«-n conventions; InteWie^S- coi^'ides'"^ 
with the debates. Interview- 9 followed the election. • 



CFigure (2): Knowledge of E lection-Related News Sto ries finr^na 7q7a' 
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Table (2): Pearson Correlations between Evaluation of 
Candidates and Exposure/ Learning from the 
Debates 



»Evaluation of Ford Evaluation of Carter 



Degree of 

Exposure to * ' ' -.01 -.16 



TV Debates 



Learnings about 



\ 



Foprd (Sejf- -.04 ' -.05, 

Assessment) " , 

^ • 

Learning about ' 

Ford in of -.04 . ' ^ -.04 

Qualities) . . ' 

teaming abouj < ' 

Carter (iSelf-- * -;S2* -.29 

Assessment)^ * 

> , ^ - ' 

Learning about 

Carter (# of - ^ • ^ 14 . ' -.09 

Qualities) 

. Learning ♦about 
Issues (Self- ' ;^.09 . - -.07 

Assessment) f ^ 

Learning about 

'issues (# of ' -.12 * * .XL 

Issues) * * 



♦Significant at the, .-05 level. All other^ correlation coefficients 
are not 'statistically significant' at the .10 level. , [ . \ 



1 




As reported in TaLle 2, favorable or unfavorable evaluation of the two cark 
didites prior to the first debafe did not correlate with the amount of exposure 

. to 'the defeates* Furthermbcre , no significant relationship was .observed between • 

r * 

the prior *evaluat ion of Ford or^Carte?- ai\d learning about Ford/Garter after the 

debates. Learning about the candidates from thq debates was thus not, affected by 

the respondents* preexisting attitudes towards the candida1:es. One exception, 

however, ^s the negative relationship between priox attitude toward Ford 

, and learning about Carter. Those who were more favorable toward Ford reported 

less learning about Carter from the debates. However, this, self-asses^ent was 

not boj^h out by our data on actual le'aming^ We therefore conclude that actual 

learning was not influenced by the directionality of attitude toward the' two 

candidates before the debates. • ^- — - 

•* * , * 

. . Given the overall pattertis of learning from- the debates aricl the dev^elop- ' - 
mental trends of public interest and knowledge throi^gh'the pfe-debate months, 
^we then tested the data against our original hypotheses I'egjarding the interrelation- 
ship between the two predispositional factors* — interest and knowledge— with 
subsequent Teaming from the debates. Table 3 shows that 'the le^el of interest . 
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in the election prior to the debates was positively associated with the extent 
to which the respondents watched the debates^ on television and with the various 
' measures r of Iqa^ing about issues and Candidates • A similar and even stronger.^ 
correlation between prior knowledge and debate learning was found. . 

^ We can conclude from these* ^resul t s that' learning, from the -'^ 

* ' ^ ■ ^" . • : - 

presidential debates was influenced tjy the 'interest and _ 
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Table (3): Pearson; Correlations between Prior Interest/ Know ledg^e 

and Exposure/Learning from the 
* ' *• * ' Debates 



^. Prior Interest-^ 



Prior Knowledge 



Degree of [ ; 'r^ 
TV exposure ' ^ ' " r . 

Learning about ^ 
Issues (Self- ' »>;^ 
.Assessment) :J 

Learoing about ^ 
Issues C# of ' 
Issues I : ; ' 

Learning about - y 
1 Candidates 
CSelf-Assessmentl 

Learning . about 
CanHHate's ^ i - ' . 
C#, of Qualities) ^ 



,35 



.20 



,'21 



;4S 



.37 



.* ^ 



.34 



.35 



.56 ^ 



*** 



.6» 



.67 



- *Significant at- the .101 leve*. 
* *^ignificant at the .05 level * 
♦♦'♦Significant at the .001* level 



knowledge that the respondents already possessed prior to the debates. The effect 
of the debat€f5 on^^lsfte respondents ^ acguisijion' <^f knowledge were ^^tronger^ among 
those' who had-^i^eady displayed a -greater degre^/of 'interest ^and^ knowledge prior 
to the debates, than among those who had less interest and knowledge about the 
eiec*ion. Information transmitted to the public through the televissfed debars S 
feinforced. preexisting interest ^and knowledge, rather than ec^u&lizing'' the dif- 
ferential level of knowledge -among vdters. The results clearly indicate that 
the procq^s^f knowledge acquisition is continuous and cumulative throughout the 
election year, rather than subject to sudden changes due toVspectaCular events 
uch*as the presidential debates, ^ , ' ' * ^ ^ 

r^'^ - • • . ■ \ 

The Effects of Age, Sex, and Education on.Leaming- - \ " 

' ' ' ' ' . - ' ; ' 

Having estabiished the relationship between prior interest and knowledge 

on one'h^d^and learning froto the debates on the'^'other,- we further att^qipted to. 
explore possible xelatrd^ips between^ some ^eraographic.and predisp/^sitional char- 
acteristics of the. respondents and their learning from the^debates . Tabl^ 4 reports 
the correlation coefficients between* age, sex, education and prior interest .and 
knowledge before the debates and the indicators of learning fro* the'Vebates. 
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The taBle shows that the respondent's ^ge and ,sex bear no significant .relation to 

' • ^ • ' , • \ * . 

her/his ^re-debate interest level and knowledge about the' er^otidn- Exc^ept.for a 

barely significanjt negative relationship between advanced age and ^.earning about 

specific issues froid/the debases, there is no aignrficaiit "influence on other indi- 

cators of leaming- Education, on tjie ,6ther hand, is •signific.antly related t ozone's* 

I ^ J ' ' \ . . 

knowledge of election stories' prior to the dellates. Education also influences 'S^gnif 

anrly the extent to'.whic'h the respond^ts learned about the iS^u6s\and candidatei^fr 

the presidential debates. Education?, although influencing one'-s knowledge and \ 



Table (4): Pearson Correlations between Sex, Age,. Education and 
Interest/Knowledge/Leanw.ng from the Debates 



Sex 



Prior'Interest • 04 
Prior Knowledge -.21 



teaming about 
Issues (Self- .-01 
Assessment") 

Learning abdut^ 
v'lssues' (# of .05 
Issues) 



Age 



Education 



• 18 



-.07 



• 00 



-.29 



.01 



• 34 



.31 



.47 



. Learning about 
Candidates . 10 

(Self -Assessment) 



^Learning about 
Candidates 
(# o^ Quaiy:ies) 



.08 



.02- 



,03 



,53 



.59 



■7^ 



' *Signi|fi1:ant at the ,10 level 
♦♦Significant at th^ ^05 level 
^♦♦Significant at the TOI level 
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/ -f I -.22- 

learning about issues and candidates before -and- after the debat;es, is not sig-. 
>^ nificantly related to one's interest level. As with sex -and, age, one cannot 

predict level of interest in tfie election and in the debates from the respondent's 
level of education, ; , 

. ^ Summary and Conclusions 

The present paper has demonstra1^f& a few 'empirical bases ^frcSto which we 
^can assess the in^^act of the 1976 presidential debates on political^ learning, 
^ First ,^ this stiidy shows that the debates did produce a measurable impact 

• ^ ^ ^ 

on audience members. They, stimulated most of our respondents to watch one or 
mor^ of the televised encounters and expose themselves thereby to large doses 
of election information. .They contributed rp' the ^arp rise in level of in- 
terest in the election which occurred early in October. They also led to small 
# increases . in the audience's knowl^edge about qsandidates and issues. These 'ef-^ 
^ fects occurre^d for all 'the^espondents in our panel, regardless of their pre- 
debate attitudes towards the presidential candidates^ 

Although the knowledge gains were quite modest, they ihdicate that the 
audience was still receptive in the final weeks of the long campaign to learning 
more about the candidaftes as well as the issues. iWiether learning would have 
been greater if the debates had occurred earlier in the camj^aign, oif if the. 



debate format had been different, remains 1 n^atter for conjecture® on which 
* ' the data presented here shed no light. Nonetheless, these kirtds^of questions 
ou^ht to receive serious^ thought prior to repeating the 1976 experience in 



•another presidential election. • / 

Secondly , we found substantial differences in knowledge, gain between those 

«of high interest and knowledge and those of lesser interest fnd ktiowle^lge during 

/ 

the pre-debate period. Those who already knew much about .the .^election learned more. 
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Again, these differences were Unrelated to the respondents' prior attitudes 
^oward the candidates. The findings about knowledge gains answer an intriguing 
Question about learning incentives and their likely consequences. One might 
assume that the comparatively uninfonped vould haye learned. most from the - 
.debates because they realized that tlley^^eeded additional in:^rmation. Ror them, 
the debates might constitute a^last chance to cajtch up on missed information, 
just in time for the election. Similarly, one might assume that the comparative 
well-informed might learn little because they might ignore additional election, 
information, believing that they had already learned much and hence were un- 
likely to discover many new things to ^l^am during the debates. Contrary to 
^siich a possibility^, the present stuAy supported our initial hypothesis that 
the learning trends established prior to the ^debates continued throughout the 
" 'dfebate period. , ^ 

Thirdly , Ive have shown ^ that o^ *the three demographic factors whifeh we' 
examined age, sex, and. education only the level of education i^jfluenced 
political learning .(^-Respondents who had achieved higher educational levels 
displayed great-er knXledge throughout the election year and learned more 
from the debates than those with less formal educatioij. Tliis differential i 

capacity for learning, which has been demonstrated by other studiesr, 

, ^ ' ^ r ' ^ . ^ • 1 . ' 

indicates the need to reconsider the method of dispensing election inf-onftati on. 

Was'^he campaign, iiicluding.^the debates, concocted at an intellectual IpVel 

which was beyond the comprehension of much of the electorate? Did it f^il to 

stir th/ interests of the bulk of voters? If the answers are affirmative-:- 

as they appear to be, judging from the .responses of our panel then^ one needs 

to investigate what, might have been done to change at least these deterrents 



to learning. It seems particularly important to"£^nd ways t.o assist the' less 
well-educated and the less well-informed in understanding ^Jie^^didates and the^ 
major electign' issues. recerit study may point thef^ay. It* findings indicate- 
thtt simple formats of nfws presentation, such as thoS;e which 'prevail in;or- 
■<iinary* television newscasts, can serVe as "knowledge levelers»» between people 
of van^s educational ^levels. _ 'i: * • .1 

TTie' fiVdit^g'^that-^age and sex did not make any diff ei;'ence* in-^interest', learning, 
and knowledge level's^ rjans counter to prevalent popular nations that there are age- 
linked differences in political lemming at both ends of \hie age spect^rum , ancl 
that political knowledge levels differ substantially among men and women- However, 



the 'finding is in accord^ with recent studies which indicate. that sex aKd aging 

^- '^ ' IS \ ' ^ \ ' 

differpT^ces tend t^xdis^pp^a-r when one controls for education,. Sincp ^our stud)^^ 

did not- include*, young voters between the ages of 18 and 2^. the lower interest 

and learning rates which one^might have predicted fqr this group, did not come 

into play. . ' ' * ' < ^ ' ^ 

Fourthly , we have* demonstrated that the^ effects of spectacular political events 
such as the debates, on political learning , cannot be studied adequately if the . 
occurr^ce is viewed in isdFation. Ddbate^, conventions, .primaries, and similar 
highly publicized and dramatic occurrences are part of ^an information process 
which *is cumulative tliroughout the yfear. They add to the previously disseminated ' 

fund of information labout candidates anH issues. The contribution wKich they can 
> . * . ' • • < . , >^ - 

make depends on the richness or poverty:' p^f previously disseminated information. 
^ - ..Likewise, the politi^i leaiming that o'ccurred during the debates was part 
of a continuous process. How.much and what typ© of *infp,rmation a given individua^l 

could learn depended very mu^h on. the nature of pfe-debate learning. One 'could 

' ^ ' • I.- " 

not measure \he extent of knowle'dge gains from th,e debate? without establishing 



the level of pre-debate leading as the point "of departure, .Nor could one judge 
^whether the debates were a major learning event, or just a small ripple in the 
sea of learnings without comparing debate learning with learning froni qther 
majjor events, such ^s the conventions or the primaries. 

Lastly , a comment about the basic nature of our study seems in order. We 
have examined the relation of a variety of factors to political learning. Many 
of 'our findings require further testing^ith larger samples. However, since 
examination of these factors has involved intensive study of respondeitts over 
a prolonged time span, it^ could not have been accompli^shed if large samples had 
.been u^ed initially. Hence this study demonstrates the utility of the small, 
intensive sample approach for pilot-testing of major hypotheses concerning 
political learning. 



' • Footnotes 

l.The following sources were monitored for pre-and post-debate coverajge: early- 
evening network news on ABC, CBS, NBC; local news on CBS and NBC;* press coverage 
in the ?}ew York Times , Philadelphia Inquirer , Boston Globe , Bangor Daily News , 
Chicago Tribune > Cleveland Plain Dealer ^ Detroit Free Press , Topeka Daily Capital , 
Houston Chronicle , Miami Herald, Raleigh News § Observer , At-lanta Constitution, 
Los Angeles Times^ Seattle Daily Times , Denvejr Po st, Salt Lakff City Tribune , .Chi> ' 
cago Daily Defender , National Observer , Wall Street JoumaL , and Washington $ost 7 
Two representative articles , illustrating the point made in the text, are a 
Chicago Tribune editorial and news story on September 25th by Jim Squires, titled 

' "Debate prize: One third of Voters still undecided;" and a New York Times story 
of October 7th by R.W. i^ple, Jr., titled "Carter, focusing on Ford record, gains 
among independents in poll.*^ 
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13. See, for example, the candidate preference polls and '*Most Important Prob- 
lem " polls' in the Gallup Opinion. Index starting with No. 126 in January, 
19^6 jand extending throughout the calendar ye^r. Also see* the Roper polls 

' on election knowledge published in the New York Times , as well as the CBS- 
Times polls. Examples are polls published on June 3rd and 4th under the - 
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Finds Public Hazy on Candidates:"' For most polls, there was no significant 
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those of poll respondents. 
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